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Metal Trades Councils Take Firm Stan 


“We will protect the organizations we have formed 
for self-protection.” 

That was the warning and ominous declaration 
which the Metal Trades Councils of the Pacific Coast 
made in a firm statement adopted by those bodies 
located in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Port- 
land and other cities. All are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor through its Metal 
Trades Department and the international unions 
of the various crafts. 

Policies of the National Labor Relations Board, 
particularly as indicated in the controversy now cen- 
tering around the Kaiser shipyards in Portland, 
wherein is involved an attempted “raid” by the 
C.L.0. on the A.F.L. unions. 

Members of the Metal Trades organizations have 
become convinced that their organizations on the 
Pacific Coast must take positive and immediate 
action, and the statement which they have issued 
is a timely and courageous one and upon which 
they are being congratulated. 

It has been forwarded to President Roosevelt, the 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Chairman 
Land of the Maritime Commission, Chairman 
McNutt of the Manpower Commission, Chairman 
Porter of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Commission, 
Chairman Nelson of the War Production Board, 
Economie Director James Byrnes, and members of 
Congress. The complete text of the Metal Trades 
Councils’ statement. follows: 

Text of Statement 

“We, the undersigned, authorized to speak for the 
shipyard workers, members of our local unions and 
local Metal Trades Council, A. F. of L., present this 
statement to all Federal Departments charged with 
procurement for the prosecution of the war and all 
civilian and federal agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of furthering the war effort, and to the mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

“We are American Federation of Labor trade 
wnions who have fully won the right to be heard 
because of the major contributions we have made 
to the war effort. 

“It is the undersigned who, acting individually and 
federated in the Pacific Coast District Metal Trades 
Council, were the first to respond to President Roose- 
velt's call for stabilization in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. It was our active assistance and final approval 
which made possible the master shipbuilding agree- 
ment covering the shipbuilding industry on the 
Pacific Coast, the first agreement of its kind ever en- 
tered into in the history of American shipbuilding. 
Without this co-operative and practical action on 
our part there would not have followed the zone 
standards shipbuilding agreements later on entered 
into on the Atlantic Seaboard, the Gulf Coast and 
the Great Lakes. 

Negotiated First Agreement 

“When, immediately after the treacherous attack 
on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt called upon 
the country for the use of all machinery, equipment 
ind industrial buildings twenty-four hours per day, 
‘very day in the year, it was the undersigned acting 
in co-operation with their trade union associates on 
the Pacifie Coast, who with the Navy Department, 
the Maritime Commission and the shipbuilders, 
negotiated an agreement in January, 1942, placing 
‘ontinuous operation into effect in the shipyards 
of the Pacific Coast. 

“Since then, with the exception of our fellow trade 
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unionists on the Gulf of Mexico, we are the only 
ones in any industry to establish continuous pro- 
duction in the war industries. 

Surpass All Other Sections 

“In shipbuilding our contribution to production 
has been far ahead of all other sections of our nation. 
We have built the so-much-needed ships faster and 
faster to such an extent that our record of produc- 
tion has become an inspiration to the nation and 
to our fellow Americans in the armed forces. 

“Our record of active and intelligent co-operation 
with our employers has won the hearty and the 
public commendation of every governmental agency 
charged with procurement for war purposes. 

“Tt is true that we must receive wages but we have 
been working for something far more important than 
wages. We are working so that free American insti- 
tutions can be maintained. We are working so that 
our fellow Americans in uniform on all the conti- 
nents of the world and the seven seas shall not want 
for food or munitions for a single day because a 
ship was not launched on time. 

History of a Contract 

“We had an agreement with our government, signed 
by its representatives, that on April 1, 1942, if the 
Cost-of-Living Index showed an increase of 5 per cent 
or more, this amount would be added to the wage 
rates provided in the Master Shipbuilding Agree- 
ment of the Pacific Coast, which was ratified in 
April, 1941, and to which the Navy Department, the 
Maritime Commission and the Office of Production 
Management were signators, as well as the ship- 
builders of this Coast and ourselves, an agreement 
which when signed was declared by our federal 
authorities to be the most constructive action that 
had been taken by labor and by management since 
the war began. 

The cost of living had increased 13.1 per cent on 
April, 1942. We were entitled to the increase in 
wages which had been pledged by our government, 
but during the year a serious condition of spiraling 
prices had developed. The President of the United 
States informed us that it would materially assist him 
in his effort to prevent inflation if we would agree 
to accept less than the government had pledged itself 
to give us. By the vote of our membership they 
agreed to a much smaller increase in wages than our 
agreement with the government provided. 

Work Out Industrial Policy 

“We have been able to accomplish these objectives 
in connection with the war effort because for many 
years the shipyard workers of the Pacific Coast have 
been members of our American Federation of Labor 
trade unions, federated in each shipbuilding center 
into local Metal Trades Councils who in turn are 
federated into the Pacific Coast District Metal Trades 
Council, and for the further reason that our inter- 
national officers have co-operated with us and co- 
operated together in helping to work out an indus- 
trial policy which would be of greatest service to 
our country. 

Unity of Organization Attacked 

“Our shipyards, with one or two exceptions, on the 
Pacific Coast have been 100 per cent trade union even 
before the beginning of the first World War. This 
coast-wide integration and unity of organization has 
now been attucked and our continuous existence 
threatened ‘by an action taken by the National Labor 
Relations Board against the Kaiser Company ship- 
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Disregarding the joint patriotic appeal issued re- 
cently by the seven most important government 
agencies mainly responsible for the direction of our 
war effort and urging the forty-four State Legisla- 
tures which meet this year to refrain from any blan- 
ket suspension oft the respective state labor laws, 
certain unenlightened die-hards in the California Leg- 
islature are determined to attempt to obstruct the 
war effort by disregarding this constructive appeal, 
as well as the proposals made to industry by the 
California State Federation of Labor for the declara- 
tion of a truce on all ignominious class legislation by 
refraining from introducing bills which would fla- 
grantly tear wide open the seams of unity of the 
home front. 

An Untimely Action 

The bills introduced by the die-hards are calcu- 
lated not only to destroy labor unions, but can be 
interpreted as an endeavor by these inflexible and 
unwise pundits to sabotage the present move under- 
way by labor and industry to reach a common meet- 
ing ground in the settlement of all differences and 
their subordination to the main concern of winning 
the war. 

That the California State Federation of Labor took 
the initiative to make possible the Governor’s de- 
clared intention to limit the present Legislature to 
the war effort has been more than amply demon- 
strated, and that the principal industry groups have 
been receptive has also been indicated with some 
assurance. It remains to be seen whether this effort 
to disrupt and create dissension reflects only the 
attitude of a handful of unthinking legislators and 
will not be encouraged by the responsible heads of 
industry. The Federation sincerely hopes it repre- 
sents an isolated and unsupported attempt. The fol- 
lowing bills typify this anti-labor trend: 

Proposes Permanent Slave Bill 

Clearly expressing utter contempt for the labor- 
industry legislative truce is Senate Bill 92, introduced 
by Senators Hatfield and Rich, and proposing to 
make the Slave Bill, which outlawed secondary boy- 
cotts for the duration of the war, a permanent part 
of the Labor Code to remain in effect until “other- 
wise provided by law.” That Senator Rich, who 
played a role in bringing the labor and employer 
groups together to work out a truce, should have 
sponsored such a bill forces one to ask the question: 
“Was Senator Rich s:ncere in his sponsorship of the 
employer-employee get-together?” 

An Unmistakable Position 

Senator Biggar made his position unmistakable 
from the start by introducing S. B. 1. The obvious 
intention of this bill is to utterly destroy the organ- 
ized labor movement in California. It would require 
all unions with 25 or more members to incorporate; 
to deposit a bond of $10 per member with the State 
Treasurer (on the apparent assumption that unions 
suffer from dishonest officers), these bonds to con- 
stitute a trust fund for any judgment creditor of 
the union; to submit an annual, completely detailed 
financial report to the Labor Commissioner and 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

8. B. 1 would further interfere with the unions’ 
conduct of their affairs by setting up qualifications 
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for both elective and appointive offices, requiring the 
annual election of union officers, and limiting initia- 
tion fees to $5 and dues to 2 per cent of the mem- 
ber’s monthly wages. It sets forth a lengthy pro- 
cedure which unions must follow in fining, suspend- 
ing or expelling a member, and provides severe pen- 
alties for the violation of such procedure. It out- 
laws secondary picketing and strikes in defense or 
war industries, while empowering city, county and 
state police and the militia to protect strikebreakers 
in such industries. It would allow a union member 
to break his union affiliation at will, and would for- 
bid the union to prevent his employment as a non- 
union man—-thus making a mockery of “closed shop” 
provisions in union agreements. 


“Labor Relations Act” 


In S. B. 20, Senators Biggar and Fletcher have 
introduced a so-called “Labor Relations Act” even 
more viciously anti-labor than the one which Senator 
Biggar attempted to promote at the 1941 session of 
the Legislature. So deliberate was the intention of 
the latter bill to put organized labor in a strait- 
jacket that even employers who usually advocate 
anti-union legislation flatly refused to support it in 
any way and it died in committee after one reading 
in the Senate. 

In reaching the legislative truce for the single pur- 
pose of aiding the prosecution of the war in every 
possible way, it was understood clearly by all parties 
that existing labor laws were to be relaxed only 
whenever absolutely necessary, and that under no 
circumstances were measures vitally necessary to the 
health and safety of workers to be tampered with, 
since this would defeat the whole purpose of the 
truce. Nevertheless, efforts are already being made 
to tear down the legal protection our state laws give 
to maintain the health and well-being of women and 
minor workers. 

Women’s Working Hours 

Four bills introduced by Assemblyman Potter— 
A. B, 204, A. B. 205, A. B. 206 and A. B. 207—would 
not only add the harvesting of grain to the occupa- 
tions now exempted from the working-hour provi- 
sions for women in the Labor Code, but any other 
type of work as well, during a war or other national 
emergency and for six months after its termination; 
would lengthen the maximum working hours for 
women from the present 8-hour day, 48-hour week, to 
a 10-hour day and 60-hour week; would permit mi- 
nors under sixteen years of age to work a 10-hour day 
and a 54-hour week, and to work without any pro- 
hibition during the hours before 5 a. m. and after 
10 p. m.; would double the present limit of twenty- 
five pounds which women are permitted to lift. And 
all of these bills would absolutely forbid the Indus- 
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trial Welfare Commission to interfere: with these 
provisions in any way. 
Intent Is Apparent 

Regardless of the efforts that have been made to 
word these bills as innocuously as possible, their in- 
tent to undermine the labor unions in this state is 
even too plain to require a second reading. The few 
provisions in these bills which are not obnoxious are 
entirely superfluous and were put in only as a decoy 
to the unsuspecting. That legislation of such a class 
nature could be introduced at a time when the unions 
are doing such an admirable job in behalf of the 
war effort, and when their no-strike record is without 
blemish, should prove to every sincere employer and 
citizen that there is a clique of men in our State 
Legislature who cannot be satisfied with anything 
short of a civil war and that they are apparently set 
on trying to bring such a grave event about. 

The California State Federation of Labor will not 
be provoked, and is hoping that the responsible em- 
ployers in this state will join with labor and con- 
summate the auspicious beginning which has been 
made to establish a truce for the duration. 

—_———_¢- <- 


To Handle Shipyard Disputes 


The War Labor Board last week established a na- 
tional shipbuilding committee to settle all labor dis- 
putes and pass on wage problems within the ship- 
building industry. 


The new seven-member commission will be subject 
to review by the W.L.B. It will consist of two labor 
and two management representatives; one member 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, one by the 
Maritime Commission, and the chairman. 


State Senate Committees 

Committee assignments in the California Senate 
were announced last Friday. The Republicans being 
in the majority, members of that party were given 
thirteen of the nineteen committee chairmanships. 

Senator Biggar of Covelo was named: chairman of 
the labor committee, Senator Dorsey of Bakersfield 
vice-chairman. The other members of the commit- 
tee are Senators Shelley, Fletcher, Brown, Swan and 
Judah. ' 

Senator Shelley of San Francisco was made chair- 
man of the committee on business and professions, 
and also was appointed a member of three additional 
committees as follows: Financial institutions, trans- 
portation, and welfare and institutions. 


~ 
BOOKBINDER IN W.P.B. POST 

Thomas F. Lynch of Boston, for the last ten years 
international representative of the New York office 
of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
has been named assistant to W. C. Chandler, director 
of the War Production Board’s division of printing 
and publishing. 


WORKERS PRESENT VICTORY PLEDGE 

A Victory Pledge, signed by 1500 workers of the 
Brunswick-Balke Collender Company of Muskegon, 
Mich., was presented to the Army and Navy recently 
by three A.F.L. union local presidents whose mem- 


bership works for the company. The organizations 
are the Carpenters, the Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen, and Federal Union No. 19365. 
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yards of Portland, Oregon, and against several othe; 
shipyards 100 per cent A. F. of L. If the policy 
which the National Labor Relations Board evidently 
intends to put into effect is established, then every 
trade union agreement which we have negotiate: 
with our employers through the years is subject to 
cancellation unless the National Labor Relations 
Board has previously authorized it. Collective bay- 
gaining as our trade unions have carried it on wit 
employers will come to an end for all practica| 
purposes. 

“The National Labor Relations Board is pressing 
a charge that the Kaiser Company has violated the 
Wagner Act, at the request of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipyard Workers, a C.1.0. organiz:- 
tion. Should the unconscionable policy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board be carried into effect, 
our agreements declared null and void, and the 
yards turned over to the turmoil and dissension and 
bitterness which a National Labor Relations Board 
election would bring and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board stimulate, and should the C.I.O. be suc- 
cessful in part in any shipyard, it would be im- 
possible for them to increase the wages, change 
the hours of labor, or in any other way alter the 
terms of employment and labor relations with the 
management, for these are not only covered and 
fixed by the government’s participation in the ne- 
gotiating and signing of the master agreement, but 
were definitely determined at a national conference 
held in Chicago, Illinois, in May, 1942, which estab- 
lished all of these terms of employment for the ship- 
yards of the nation as a whole. 


Policy Would Breed Strife 


“If the National Labor Relations Board is to con- 
tinue its present policy which has already alarmed 
every federal agency in Washington having to do with 
the wartime conditions, there will be let loose upon 
the Pacific Coast a struggle between the C.1.0. and 
the American Federation of Labor which will reach 
into every industrial establishment. To precipitate 
such a conflict is to render the greatest disservice 
to the nation in wartime which can be conceived. 
Where management and labor enjoy free and co- 
operative relations and where production is greater 
than that in any other portion of the United States, 
to now inject the question pressed forward by the 
National Labor Relations Board is to strike at the 
very vitals of the war effort. No suboteur of the 
Axis power could begin to do as much injury to the 
production effort ax is involved in the postion now 
being taken by the National Labor Relations Board. 

Will Protect Organization 

“In view of the extraordinary contribution which 
we jhave made to the war effort we are entitled to 
the support and the protection of every federal agency 
und the National Administration, but at the moment 
existence of our trade union organization and our 
agreements is being threatened by the National Labor 
Relations Board. It is only through these organiza- 
tions of ours we have built up, that we can secure 
the necessary protection. We have made sacrifices 
in our wage rates to conform with the President's 
request. We have abolished all calendar days so 
that continuous production can be carried on. We 
have maintained most cordial and co-operative rela- 
tions with our employers, but even though the nation 
is at war we cannot, and will not, sit idly by and 
witness the tearing apart of the organizations wi 
have built up. We will protect the organizations we 
have formed for our self-protection. Unless th: 


Federal Government can immediately relieve u- 
from the threat presented by the position assumed 
by the National Labor Relations Board, we are con- 
vinced that if forced to stand alone, we must with- 
draw the pledge we have made that there will be no 
stoppage of work on our part.” 


Vriday, January 22, 1943 
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Russell |. Wisler, Labor 


Veteran, Is Summoned 


In the death of Russell I. Wisler, which occurred 
in Mill Valley on Friday of last week, another link 
was severed between the labor movement in San 
Francisco as now constituted and its founders. For 
he was indeed a pioneer, and in the now fast- 
thinning ranks of those with whom he was associated 
in labor activities he was held in highest esteem as 
indeed he was among those who came to know him 
in later years and learned of the aggressive and faith- 
ful service he had rendered. 


His passing was due to a heart attack, although sev- 
eral years ago he had suffered a stroke, but after a 
rest of several months, during which he remained 
closely at home, he was enabled to resume his career 
in business and his continued activity was noted 
with pleasure by his friends. 


Enters Local Labor Movement 


The deceased was a native of Iowa. He removed 
to Denver, where he was employed in the railroad 
shops, and from the latter city he came to San Fran- 
cisco at’ the turn of the century. Shortly thereafter 
he became business agent of Machinists’ Union 
No. 68 and his ability was immediately recognized 
in that position. But he became better known in 
the great iron trades strike which began May 20, 
1901, and lasted for ten months, finally resulting in 
the establishment of the nine-hour day in that in- 
dustry. It is still regarded as one of the outstanding 
events in the history of the local labor mevement. 

It was at this time that the Iron Trades Council 
was organized, and which body through successive 
stages has developed into the present Bay Cities 
Metal Trades Council. Although a council among 
the workers in that industry had previously been in 
existence it had not proven successful. 

Form Noted Council 

It remained for Wisler to again attempt its re- 
organization, and this was done through the naming 
of an executive committee which comprised William 
P. McCabe, David McLennan, Harry Gildea and 
James McDade, and with Wisler as chairman. Al- 
most continuous meetings were held by this group 
in forwarding the strike, which was conducted under 
certain handicaps, not the least of which was financial 
aid, for after the strike had been successfully ter- 
minated a review of the expenditures disclosed that 
the striker benefits had averaged 65 cents a week 
when computed on the total number engaged, al- 
though some organizations had actually paid higher 
benefits. Many interesting incidents occurred in 
connection with the strike, but it may be said that 
the leadership of Wisler and the group with which 
he was associated were in the last analysis the out- 
standing ones. 

Central Body Official 

Wisler’s ability was next recognized by the gen- 
eral labor movement of the city, and he was elected 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council, in 
July of 1908. Elections were held at six-month 
intervals at that time and he was named for suc- 
cessive terms during two years, until he resigned, 
on May 26, 1905, to enter business life. 

During his incumbency of office in the Council 
there were stirring times in the labor movement. 
These included strikes and lockouts, or controversies, 
involving the street carmen, stablemen, printers, bak- 
ers and culinary workers. It was the days of the 
Citizens’ Alliance, the Santa Fe railroad strike, the 
Colorado mines. Also there was the Japanese ex- 
clusion subject, on which Wisler contributed a 
lengthy and exhaustive treatise for publication. 


Begins Business Career 


After retiring from office in the Labor Council, 
Wisler became a salesman for the Walter N. Brunt 
printing firm, remaining there until he became a 
partner in the Donaldson Printing Company, and 
which latter firm finally came to be operated under 
his own name and so continuing to the time of his 


death. Notwithstanding his entrance into business 
life his interest and concern for the labor movement 
and its welfare remained constant. 

His wife, who had preceded him in death, was 
the former Miss Lillian Watson. At the time of their 
marriage she was the stenographer in the office 
of the Labor Council. Two sons, Russell I., Jr., and 
John Watson Wisler and a sister, Mrs. Grace Lyons 
of Iowa, are survivors. 

Throughout his life the deceased maintained his 
membership in the Machinists’ Union, and his fellow 
members were the pallbearers at the funeral service, 
which was held at the parlors of Gantner & Maison, 
on Monday. It was under Masonic auspices, of which 
order he was past master, and he also was a member 
of the Odd Fellows. 


ee 


A.F.L. Protests Kaiser Hearing 


The American Federation of Labor’s executive 
council, in session this week at Miami, appealed to 
President Roosevelt to halt the hearing, now in prog- 
ress at Portland, on labor practices at three Henry J. 
Kaiser shipyards. 

Press dispatches Wednesday stated President Wil- 
liam Green made public the communication, in which 
the N.L.R.B. was accused of applying a “stubborn, 
stupid policy,” and a further quotation given from 
the executive council communication to President 
Roosevelt was: 

“We regard the intervention of the Labor Relations 
Board into the situation as a direct attempt to assist 
and help a rival union to carry out its raiding pro- 
gram at a plant where ship production has reached 
new heights.” 


Scharrenberg Appointed 
To High State Position 


Governor Warren on Wednesday afternoon an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul Scharrenberg as 
director of the Department of Industrial Relations, 
and chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission, 
in succession to George Kidwell. 

The new appointee requires no introduction to the 
people of the State, where a large portion of his life 
has been spent. Only a few years ago he removed to 
Washington, when he became legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor. 

During the recent Christmas holidays he visited at 
the home of his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Lawson, 3627 Divisadero street. En 
route to Washington, on his return trip, he stopped 
in Sacramento, at which time it is understood the 
position was offered him by the Governor. 

Scharrenberg served over twenty-five years as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California State Federation of 
Labor and as its legislative representative, and hence 
will be no stranger to the duties of his position due 
to his knowledge of the background and history of 
the department from its inception. His ability and 
studious disposition are well known. 

In the past he has served as a member of the Cali- 
fornia Commission on Immigration and Housing, 
member of the Board of Harbor Commissioners at 
San Francisco, and in the U.S. Conciliation Service. 
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John P. Frey to Address 
Labor Council Tonight 


John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, is a 
visitor in San Francisco on business matters con- 
nected with his Department. It is announced he will 
attend the meeting of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil tonight (Friday) and will address the delegates. 

The visitor is one of the highly regarded and schol- 
arly members of the American labor movement, in 
which he has occupied a leading position for many 
years. He is a member of the Molders’ Union and 
at one time was the editor of the official journal of 
that organization. 

As an official of the Metal Trades Department he 
has been in attendance at some of the meetings on 
the Kaiser shipyard case, held in Portland during the 
past two weeks before an N.L.R.B. examiner, and in 
the outcome of which the unions affiliated with the 
Department have a vital interest, as it involves an 
attempted raid by the C.1.0. on those affiliates which 
have been long established in the metal trades-indus- 
trues. Frey’s views on the subject of the hearing, 
from its inception, are the result of his usual close 
study and observation, have been freely and em- 
phatically expressed, and have commanded wide at- 
tention throughout the nation. 


Local I17 Installs Officers 


Charles Hardy, vice-president of the International 
Union of Building Service Employees, installed the 
officers of Elevator Operators and Starters’ Union No. 
117 at the regular meeting held last week. 

Before installing the officers, Vice-President Hardy 
addressed the membership on conditions now exist- 
ing on the Pacific Coast in relation to labor prob- 
lems. His report was enthusiastically received by the 
membership. 

Officials of No. 117 installed for 1943 were headed 
by Frank D. Guzman, who is serving his fourth term 
as president of the organization. He has made a 
wonderful record during his term in office and besides 
the duties of president he now serves as temporary 
organizer, in which capacity he is also doing a good 
job, as proven by the records of the union. 

Other officers installed for the ensuing term were: 
Vice-president, David Miller; trustees, Fred White, 
Betty Tousley and Helen Dellis; sergeant-at-arms, 
Louis Moore; guide, James Mulac; members of the 
executive board, Rollyn Sur, Al Pearson, Esther Sil- 
ver, Ilah Kruger, Beulah Lahman, Jane Stewart, 
Helen Trimble, Alice O’Connor and Marie Letts; 
delegates to the San Francisco Labor Council, Ralph 
Priest, Rollyn Sur, Stanley G. Isaacs, Fred Newman, 
Harry Lewis and David Miller. 

——— um 

Draught beer in some bars and restaurants is now 
coming to the ultimate consumer in pipelines of 
transparent plastic. 
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Would Aid Food Supply 


To augment production of needed food, fiber and 
rubber, contribute to the permanent development of 
the San Joaquin Valley and indirectly save steel, 
completion of the Friant-Kern and Madera canals 
of the Central Valley Project has received official 
support from the Board of Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The War Production Board was urged to issue 
priorities necessary for completion of these canals in 
a resolution adopted by the board last Monday and 
transmitted to Washington. 

“Hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile land in 
the San Joaquin Valley could produce food, fiber and 
guayule rubber for the nation’s war effort if water 
were available on the land,” the resolution stressed. 

While Congress has appreciated and urged early 
use of funds for construction of the canals, such con- 
struction is prevented by a War Production Board 
order denying priorities for the steel required. 

Engineers estimate that only 330 tons of steel are 
necessary to place the canals in operation for the 
duration of the war, compared with 5000 tons of steel 
now used annually in the southern San Joaquin Val- 
ley for the deepening and repair of water wells to 
keep pace with the dropping water table, the Super- 
visors’ resolution further pointed out. 


Are They Busy Again? 

The National Association of Manufacturers is at- 
tempting to capture the agencies of education for the 
purpose of using them in the service of its own spe- 
cial interest, the executive council of the American 
Federation of Teachers charged at a meeting held in 
Chicago. 


Certain teachers’ organizations, “not altogether fa- 
miliar with the facts of life,’ have already been in- 
fluenced by the educational program of the N.A.M., 
the board asserted. John M. Fewkes, A.F.T. presi- 
dent, presided at the council sessions. 

Pointing out that “during the 1920’s the power 
companies launched a carefully prepared and well 
financed campaign to mold the mind of the American 
people,” the board said: 

“By more or less concealed methods, they pene- 
trated the various agencies of education and public 
opinion, including the public schools, colleges and 
universities. They sought to influence the context of 
textbooks, the courses of study, and the thought of 
teachers. This conspiracy against the American peo- 
ple, for such it was, was finally and fully exposed by 
an exhaustive inquiry of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” 

The A.F.T. executive council set forth that “evi- 
dence is accumulating that their discredited pattern 
of behavior is now being repeated, in whole or in 
part, by another powerful business group.” 

“The National Association of Manufacturers,” it 
said, “is seeking to capture the agencies of education 
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for the purpose of using them in the service of its 
own selfish interests. It is preparing materials to be 
used in the schools—books, pamphlets, bibliographies, 
and even moving pictures—all to be furnished without 
cost. It has even sought, already apparently with 
considerable success, to form an alliance with teach- 
ers and certain teachers’ organizations not altogether 
familiar with the facts of life. In return, contrary to 
its well established tradition, it has even offered to 
support the public schools. 

“The American Federation of Teachers unqualified- 
ly condemns this second effort within a single gener- 
ation on the part of organized business to shape the 
program of the schools and then impose its peculiar 
pattern of thought on young America.” 
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Kaiser Lauds Employees 


Henry J. Kaiser gave full credit to the huge army 
of A.F.L. workers in his employ for the great ship- 
building exploits of his company. 

“This is the moment to place the credit where it is 
due,” Kaiser recently stated in Los Angeles. “As re- 
gards the ships, always and everywhere the highest 
praise belongs to the men who work with their hands. 

“The devoted effort of labor and its wholehearted 
co-operation is the prime force under the entire out- 
put. A great army of individuals numbering in ex- 
cess of 200,000 has made an outstanding contribution. 
The workers on the humblest task have a spirit and 
devotion to which full tribute is due.” 
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Ruling on Subpena Power 


The U. S. Supreme Court ruled last week that the 
Secretary of Labor had the right to obtain a subpena 
from a federal district court for records of a company 
upon allegation that the company was subject to the 
Walsh-Healy public contracts act. 

Justice Jackson delivered the 6 to 2 opinion, in- 
volving the Endicott-Johnson Corporation of Bing- 
hamton and Johnson City, N. Y. The company con- 
tended there should first be a judicial hearing to de- 
termine whether the federal agency had jurisdiction; 
otherwise, it added, there would be no protection 
“against unreasonable search and seizure.” Justices 
Murphy and Roberts dissented from the majority 
opinion. 


Suggests Post-War Re-training 


A Government-controlled retraining program de- 
signed to fit men from the military services into a 
post-war economy was proposed in an address at Bos- 
ton by Dr. Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to 
Secretary of the Navy Knox. 

Dr. Barker suggested reversing military training 
after the war so as to instruct officers and men in 
civilian tasks while awaiting formal discharge. “The 
retention of these men in a retraining program, cou- 
pled with a controlled rate of mustering out, inte- 
grated with the absorptive rate of our reconverted 
industries, will help make the transition from war 
to peace a smooth operation,” he said. 

Dr. Barker, dean of the engineering faculty at 
Columbia University, disclosed that the President 
had appointed a committee to study the subject 
when he signed the 18-19 year Selective Service 
amendment. 
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“Our labor-management committees, of which there 
are many thousands in the nation today, have con- 
tributed, not only to the speeding up of production 
but to the success of the war savings effort as well,” 
said Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, in a recent 
speech. 

—————__@_____ 

Boulder Dam, biggest single power source in the 
world, got a new giant generator as a New Year 
gift. In 1944 when Boulder Dam gets its thirteenth 
generator, it will have a capacity of a million kilo- 
watts. Meantime, power capacity of federal projects 
in eleven western states jumped 40 per cent since 
Pearl Harbor to aid the war effort. 
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The Newspaper Statement 
By Representative Welch 


In its issue of January 3, the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald published a statement made by Rep- 
resentative Richard J. Welch, of the Fifth (San Fran- 
cisco) district, in reference to contemplated drastic 
anti-labor legislation in Congress. It is understood 
that headlines used in other papers carrying the 
story tended to create a different impression fron: 
that contained in the statement itself, which state- 
ment, Representative Welch says, was correctly re- 
ported in the Times-Herald. To the end that our 
readers may be fully informed on the matter, the 
article as published in that paper is quoted below: 

“With the House almost certain to consider drastic 
labor reform bills this year, the ranking Republican 
on the House labor committee, Representative Rich- 
ard J. Welch, of California, yesterday proposed a 
yardstick for such legislation—‘will it increase pro- 
duction?’ 

“He advanced this suggestion in commenting on a 
far-reaching program which House advocates of re- 
form have already mapped. The program calls for 
the passage of legislation establishing a new War 
Labor Board, suspending the 40-hour week, outlawing 
the closed shop, and making unions corporately re- 
sponsible, among other features. 

Highest Motives Seen 

“Welch, a gray-haired, quiet-spoken man with an 
18-year record as a liberal in Congress, said that he 
preferred to discuss the program on the premise that 
those advocating it ‘have the highest motives.’ 

“‘And what other motive,’ he continued, ‘could 
they have unless it is to increase the production of 
materials of war? That is how we should measure all 
labor legislation for the duration. 

““Tf their program won’t increase production it 
should not be enacted. But in aiming to make changes 
at this time they should have the effect on production 
as the main thing in mind. 


Somebody Working 


““T know this much: Somebody in this country is 
working, doing a tremendous job. Before this war it 
took 300 days to float a ship after its keel had been 
laid. A few weeks ago a ship was built on the Pacific 
Coast in exactly 4 days, 15 hours and 21 minutes, and 
was on the high seas with a war cargo in her hold 
only 14% days after her keel was laid. 

“What I want to know is how many minutes, how 
many hours, how many days will this labor reform 
program reduce that record? That is the test: how 
many more tanks, guns, planes, ships and munitions 
will their program produce?’ ” 

The Southerners’ Proposal 


The Times-Herald article then goes on to sum- 
marize a “labor reform program” drafted by a group 
of Southern Democrats, which program it was stated 
would abolish the present War Labor Board, create a 
new one and eliminate President Roosevelt’s power 
of appointment of its membership. It would define 
powers to be vested in the board and authorize the 
A.F.L., C.1.0., U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers each to name 
members, who would then increase their own ranks 
by choosing an additional number of members to 
represent “the public.” 

In another column of this issue of the Lasor 
Cuarion will be found an editorial from Labor, offi- 
cial organ of the railroad groups, in praise of the 
“yardstick” proposed by Representative Welch. 

———_—__e——<_______ 


U. C. SEISMOGRAPH STATIONS 

The University of California seismographic sta- 
tions on the Berkeley campus and on Mount Hamil- 
ton are the oldest in the Western hemisphere, and 
among the oldest in the world. They were set up in 
1887 at the instigation of an astronomer, E. S. Holden, 
former president of the University and director of 
Lick Observatory, and a geologist, Prof. Joseph 
LeConte. : 
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Inflation: Its 


[Following is the third, and concluding, article 
written by Professor Fisher, noted economist, of Yale 
University, who has made a lifelong study of Infla- 
tion and Deflation, and has written numerous books 
m the various problems of money, including “100% 
Voney.” His latest book, just out, and published by 
Harpers, is “Constructive Income Taxation.” Pre- 
ceding articles in this series appeared in the LaBor 
OuaRIon on January 1 and 8.] 


We come now to the most important method for 
controlling inflation. I might say it is the one essen- 
‘ial method without which even the 100 per cent plan 
could not be successfully employed in war time. This 
fundamental method is one much emphasized by the 
President and Secretary Morgenthau. 


Fundamental Method 


It consists simply in less spending and more saving. 
Yarried to its limits, this would mean that the people 
of the United States would spend only on absolute 
necessities and that all the remainder of their income 
would go in taxes or be invested in the war effort— 
whether through the Government or privately. 


To obtain this result an effective system of pri- 
orities and rationing will become increasingly im- 
portant. Moreover, rationing would serve, of course, 
to make the wartime distribution of goods more 
equitable. 


No financial program more effective than this for 
winning the war is possible. If such a disposition of 
the national income is insufficient to prevent inflation, 
then inflation cannot be prevented at all. 

This program, if fully carried out, would entirely 
eliminate, for the duration, all non-essentials what- 
soever. The totals of these run into many billions, 
perhaps fifty billions, which would then be made 
available for the war effort instead of for our per- 
sonal pleasures. 

Treasury Over-Stresses Taxes 

Of the two good ways in which the income of the 
people of the United States can go to the United 
States Government, namely, through taxes or through 
loans out of savings, the Treasury is over-stressing 
taxes. We should rely chiefly on loans. 

A loan program can go far beyond any tax program 
in gathering funds into the Treasury. This ought to 
be obvious. For almost all the national income be- 
yond bare necessities could be put into the war 
effort through loans and investments, but it could 
not possibly be gathered into the Treasury in taxes. 
Any attempt at such tax gathering would destroy 
the income to be gathered. In short, few people 
will produce as much if their product has to be 
confiscated by Uncle Sam, as they will if it can be 
lent instead. 


Favors Levy on Spending 


We must, I believe, wntax saving, or else we run 
the risk, by taxing them, of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg; for savings mean future income. 
The Treasury has proposed a spendings tax in addi- 
tion to the present income taxes. I approve of this 
and in fact I believe it is based largely on my book 
“Constructive Income Taxation,” recently published. 
I would, however, go much further. More important 
than the taxing of spendings is the untaxing of sav- 
ings. I would take off all corporate income taxes and 
put the equivalent, or near equivalent, on personal 
incomes, so far as they are spent and not saved. This 
would raise more revenue than now and distribute the 
burden more equitably. At present when a “rich” 
corporation pays an income tax of 75 per cent, every 
one of its stockholders, however poor, is indirectly 
taxed that same 75 per cent, though he ought in jus- 
tice to pay little or nothing. 


Summarizing Author’s Program 


To summarize, the utmost we can contribute to 
the war effort economically would result from the 
following program : 
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Chief Causes and Remedies 


By PROF. IRVING FISHER, Yale University 


1. Force down all individual spendings, as nearly 
as practicable, to the barest necessities. This can be 
done in any or all of the following ways: 

(a) By taxing all spendings beyond the rock- 
bottom minimum of necessities and making this 
spending tax steeply progressive, thus virtually 
prohibiting all luxurious spending. 

(b) By judicious, but comprehensive, ration- 
ing. 

(c) By priorities. 

(d) By otherwise prohibiting for the duration 
the production of certain specific non-essentials 
where they are definitely known to be deleterious. 

(e) By prohibiting, as in Canada, the adver- 
tising of all the goods the consumption of which 
it is decided to discourage. 


“Untax” All Savings 


2. Untax all savings, private and corporate. 

Now that we have to shoot away our savings, we 
ought not to be taxing them away besides. 

3. In addition to voluntary subscriptions to War 
Bonds and Stamps, develop a system of compulsory 
subscriptions. Such compulsion would not discourage 
savings and production as do taxes on savings now. 

An ingenious proposal of Professor Haensel for 
a semi-lottery might help enormously the voluntary 
subscriptions. 

4. Reform our monetary system, especially by re- 
introducing 100 per cent reserves behind demand 
deposits. 

Drastic Policy Required 

Such a program would be drastic, but it might 
make any more drastic price control than now un- 
necessary. Moreover such price control would be 
far easier to enforce than it is now; for there would 
be little or no inflationary gap to interfere. 

Without such a drastic policy I greatly fear that 
the inflationary gap cannot be closed. It never has 
been closed in any other great war and this war is 
the greatest of all time. 

Inflation is certainly a worse compulsion than any 
compulsion here advocated. 

And in so far as inflation is allowed to come with- 
out the mitigation of an index wage, it will spell 
for labor the disaster of a general wage cut. 
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S. F. Foregoes Harbor 
Bill in 1943 Legislature 


For the first time in more than twenty-five years, 
San Francisco will forego sponsoring at the present 
session of the Legislature a “harbor bill” seeking 
return of control over its harbor. 

San Francisco’s desire to help the Legislature con- 
centrate exclusively on urgent war legislation led to 
this decision, which was summarized in a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors this week. 

“The City and County of San Francisco do not 
wish to inject a controversial issue into this session 
of the Legislature which has so much vital war legis- 
lation pending before it,” the resolution emphasized, 
also pointing out that “the Port of San Francisco 
now is devoted almost exclusively to war purposes so 
that the question of state or city control is at the 
present time of relatively minor importance.” 

Hope and belief that San Francisco “will some day 
so enjoy the esteem and confidence of its neighbors 
in northern and central California that they will 
join with it spontaneously to restore control of the 
harbor to San Francisco” was expressed in the reso- 
lution. 


———— 
_ AN EVIL OF DANCING 
“By Jove, old boy, I couldn’t believe it when I 
heard you were in the hospital. Why, only last night 
I saw you dancing with a pretty blonde.” “Yes; so 
did my wife.” 
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Credits Unions As Aid to 


Civil Service Effectiveness 


Unionism has contributed largely to the effective- 
ness of the civil service merit system, Mrs. Berniece 
B. Heffner, national secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, said in speaking 
on the ‘Labor News Review” radio program. Mrs. 
Heffner made the opening statement on National Civil 
Service Week, which ended last Saturday on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the civil service system. 


Value of System Proved 


“The story of civil service reform has often been 
told,” Mrs. Heffner said. “Today it is difficult to 
imagine an era when the ordinary routine jobs of the 
governmental establishments were filled by political 
spoilsmen, and when qualifications for the work were 
distinctly secondary to ability to get out the vote for 
the right political party. 

“Those days have gone, and they will not return. 
The merit system has demonstrated its value to the 
complete satisfaction of the American people, and 
it would be -difficult to find a subject less controver- 
sial at the present time. 

“But the one point that may well be brought out 
at this time—and a point of the greatest importance— 
is that the merit system did not function with com- 
plete effectiveness until unionism had come into the 
government service and had given the rank and file 
employees an opportunity to make their views known, 
for their own advancement and the improvement of 
the service. 

Unionism Has Made Good 


“Tt is recognized everywhere in the fielde of labor 
relations that employees who feel that they are get- 
ting a square deal, and that reasonable opportunities 
for promotion are open to them, will do more work, 
and better work, than those who have just grievances 
and feel that their future is not at all bright. That 
is why government employees, in improving condi- 
tions for themselves, have made the service more 
attractive, with the result that able and ambitious 
youth now see in government employment the way 
to a career. 

“The period of unionism in the government service, 
from 1912 to the present time, coincides with im- 
provement in the conditions of the employees and 
improvement in the efficiency of the service itself. 
That betterment has been cumulative through the 
years and is continuing at an accelerated pace.” 
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Help Infantile Paralysis Victims 

Once more the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis appeals to the labor movement for the gen- 
erous help which it has always given to this humane 
cause. 

This annual fund-raising drive, through the cele- 
bration of President Roosevelt’s birthday, has made 
possible the taking care of thousands of unfortunate 
victims. Fifty per cent of all monies raised in any 
particular area is retained in that area. Last year 
the National Foundation made grants totalling more 
than a million and a half dollars to hospitals, uni- 
versities and laboratory centers for research and edu- 
cation to fight this dreadful scourge. 

President Roosevelt has stated, “Labor’s active 
participation in a cause which is so close to my heart 
has always been noteworthy... .” 

The drive has the whole-hearted support of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, and this week the 
California State Federation of Labor joined in the 
appeal and strongly urged all of its affiliates to do- 
nate as generously as always to this worthy cause. 

————@ 


BRICKLAYERS PRAISED 
Members of Bricklayers’ Union No. 1 of Brooklyn, 
were honored with a congratulatory letter from Capt. 
W. M. Angas, US.N., public works officer at the 
Brooklyn navy yard, praising them for sticking to 
their jobs at that yard in all kinds of bad weather. 
The letter was sent to the union’s secretary. 
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Death Ends Active Life 
Of Walter Mathewson 


By E. P. MARSH, U. S. Commissioner of Conciliation 


“He was a good man.” The writer has heard that 
simple but eloquent tribute paid many times during 
the past week to the memory of one who on Friday 
of last week passed to his eternal sleep, Walter C. 
Mathewson. And it seems to me that simple phrase 
in words of one syllable each, expresses reverence 
and love as no other words can. “He was a good 
man.” 


Probably no other man in California’s labor his- 
tory was known affectionately to so many men and 
women of labor, as was “Walter.” And the many 
years of public life had won him the respect and lik- 
ing of many thousands of people in other walks of 
life. All these people surely paused a moment in 
their busy lives when the news of Walter’s passing 
reached them, to wish his indomitable spirit God- 
speed to the elysian fields. 


Dynamic Service to Workers 


Sixty-eight years of life, with fifty of them packed 
to the brim with dynamic activity in behalf of the 
workers of his native State, the State he loved and 
in which his entire life was spent. Walter was born 
and reared in San Jose, and gave years of his life 
to that city’s labor and civic welfare, serving many 
years in the City Council and as an executive officer 
of his own local union of Sheet Metal Workers and 
the Building Trades Council of which his union was 
a part. 


His first call to wider public service came from 
Hiram Johnson, who as Governor of California ap- 
pointed the first Industrial Welfare Commission. 
Walter was made a member of that Commission and 
wrote a page in history that time has never dimmed 
—the protection of a great State against exploita- 
tion of women and minor children in industry. When 
Governor Stephens succeeded Hiram Johnson as 
chief executive, he appointed Walter as State Labor 
Commissioner, a position he held under Governors 
Young and Richardson, serving ten consecutive 
years in that capacity. 


Enters Federal Employ 


In April, 1931, he entered federal employ, serving 
for two years as western regional director, with of- 
fices in San Francisco, of the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. He left the federal service for a brief venture 
into business in Los Angeles and returned to federal 
employ as a Commissioner of Conciliation with the 
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U. S. Department of Labor, which position he held 
until the time of his passing. 

The writer had known and respected Walter over a 
span of many years, but learned to know him best 
while associated with him in the federal service. 
He has listened to his philosophy of life and human 
contact—always kindly, always forgiving. Whether 
in the close confines of his city office or among the 
whispering trees of his summer retreat in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, his outlook on life was always the 
same: “To err is human, to forgive is divine.” 


Wish Faithfully Carried Out 


It was the natural thing that the men who should 
bear his remains from the Cooper Mortuary to his 
last resting place in Mountain View cemetery in Oak- 
land were those who were closest to him in the early 
days of his union activity. It was his wish, faithfully 
carried out by his children. They were Earl Cook, 
for many years representative of his own international 
union; Joe Cambiano, associated with Walter in the 
old San Jose days and now international representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Carpenters; Mr. McCabe, 
manager of the San Jose Auditorium; Fred Byers, 
San Jose, old-time member of Walter’s union; Nich- 
olas Russo, another old-time union associate of 
Walter’s in San Jose; Oscar Martin, San Jose, old- 
time business agent of San Jose Building Trades 
Council. 

Walter had been ill for two years but never lost 
his close interest in labor relations. His fellow com- 
missioners, nearly to the day of his death, called him 
frequently on the telephone to ask his advice on this 
or that problem in the Bay region—advice which 
they knew would be sound and practical. He literally 
passed away in service to the cause he loved. 

Surviving Relatives 

He leaves behind the following close relatives and 
loved ones, to all of whom—especially the wife, who 
gave herself in full measure to his care and solace 
during all the long months of his illness—the labor 
movement of California offers its sorrow and _ its 
sympathy: His wife, Pearl; his children, Mrs. Georgia 
Conklin of Claremont; Ray, Santa Ana; Walter, 
North Hollywood; Gene, Baldwin Park; Wilbur, 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Sam Neider, Oakland; six 
grandchildren; two sisters, Mrs. Emma Snilgler and 
Mrs. Ella Yeates, Santa Cruz, and one brother, Rob- 
ert of San Francisco. 

We remember the classic poem we read in child- 
hood about Abou ben Adhem. He said to the angel 
writing in the Book of Doom: “I pray thee, then, 
write me as one who loved his fellow men.” What 
nobler epitaph could be written to the memory of he 
who has passed beyond the shadows. May he rest in 
peace. 

Oo 
SONG FOR WORKERS AVAILABLE 

A limited number of copies of “Soldiers of Pro- 
duction,” a song dedicated to free American labor, 
is available for the use of war production workers 
and labor unions. Copies of the song may be obtained 
by writing to the Industrial Incentive Division, Navy 
Department, 2118 Massachusetts avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The song was first played by a 
navy band at the Navy Labor Relations Conference 
dinner in Washington, last fall. 
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Interpretations on Wage 
Law for P. O. Workers 


The office of the National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks in Washington has issued a lengthy bulletin 
to the membership in which is given the answers to 
seven questions, which the Postmaster General had 
submitted to the Comptroller General, in referenc 
to interpretation of the recently enacted wage law 
affecting workers in the postal service. Summing up 
the questions and answers the bulletin states, in part. 
as follows: 

Overtime After 40 Hours 

The 8-hour day is out. Overtime at time and a 
half will be paid for time served in excess of 40 hours 
in any week but not merely for time served in ex- 
cess of 8 hours in any one day unless services are 
performed in excess of 40 hours during the week. 

It is now discretionary with the Department wheth- 
er workers are paid overtime for Sunday and holiday 
work or granted compensatory time for such services. 
If they work on a Sunday and are granted compen- 
satory time on the following Monday, then work 
Tuesday through Saturday, they have worked a 48- 
hour week and are entitled to 8 hours’ overtime. If 
not given compensatory time for the Sunday worked, 
under this example, they have worked a 56-hour week 
and are entitled to 16 hours overtime. 


Saturday Overtime 


Saturday is now considered a work day. If one 
works Monday through Friday and is off Saturday 
on sick or annual leave, he will get paid for 8 hours 
overtime, as sick or annual leave can now be charged 
against Saturday. If off Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday on sick or annual leave and work is per- 
formed Thursday, Friday and Saturday, he is like- 
wise entitled to 8 hours overtime. Also, if off the 
entire week on either sick or annual leave he is en- 
titled to 8 hours overtime. 


On Basic Hourly Rate 


The basic hourly rate of substitutes is considered 
65 cents per hour for either day or night work. Con- 
sequently, they will get the 10 per cent bonus on 
that hourly rate for all time served and will not re- 
ceive the 10 per cent on their night pay differential. 
The time and a half overtime rate will likewise apply 
only to the basic salary of regular employees. 

The provisions are applicable to clerks in third 
class offices as far as overtime is concerned and such 
clerks will be paid time and a half for all services 
performed in excess of 40 hours per week. 


Hardship on Substitutes 

The establishment of the 48-hour work-week, it is 
said, will work a hardship on many substitutes by 
denying them opportunities for work and it is likely 
that it will also effect some regular employees. How- 
ever, it is thought the manpower shortage may take 
care of the situation within a short time. 

The bulletin states there is reason to believe the 
Department will administer the Act so as to work 
the least possible hardship and inconvenience on the 
personnel, and concludes: “This is evidence of what 
happens when Congress decides, in its dying hours, to 
consider and enact legislation in one day. The result 
is seldom satisfactory. Let’s redouble our efforts to 
have just legislation enacted just as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do so.” 
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Autonomy Granted Coast 
Regional Labor Board 


Beginning last Wednesday, the Pacific Coast re- 
sional advisory council of the National War Labor 
Board became clothed with complete autonomy and 
enforcement power, and with a jurisdiction covering 
California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

The new set-up is in line with the decentralization 
plan of the National Board in its attempt to speed 
hearings which come under the board’s authority. A 
large accumulation of cases before the board itself— 
‘reating an impossible situation in so far as the time 
‘lement in making decisions was concerned—resulted 
in the move to confer authority on the advisory 
councils, 

Old Plan Impractical 

Herefore this council, now reconstructed as the 
regional labor board, only acted in the capacity which 
its mame indicated, and its findings and recom- 
mendations were subject to appeal and review before 
the National Board in Washington. 

The regional board plan follows, it appears, a plan 
long since advocated and suggested by labor officials 
in San Francisco, who predicted the great volume of 
vases that were sure to go to the National Board in 
Washington and the consequent delay. Also it was 
seen that the distance from the Pacific Coast to the 
national capital would prove a severe handicap to 
organizations compelled to make appearances before 
the board. 

Authority Conferred 

Hereafter the regional labor board’s findings on cases 
coming before it will be binding, and not subject to 
appeal. The only exception will be where a dispute 
with broad national factors is involved the National 
Board may assume jurisdiction. 

The procedure under which controversies are 
brought before the board will remain unchanged, and 
the U. 8. Conciliation Service will continue its func- 
tions as in the past. The new plan will, however, 
remove much of the delay in cases which have been 
certified by the Secretary of Labor to the board—an 
estimate having been made that the time-saving will 
be two-thirds. - 

The regional board is authorized to establish tri- 
partite panels at or near the scene of a dispute and, 
on agreement by the interested parties, it may name 
a single referee to conduct hearings, the result of 
whose findings and recommendations, if approved by 
the regional board, shall determine the case at issue. 

Voluntary Wage Adjustments 

Applications for approval of proposed voluntary 
wage adjustments other than those resulting from 
settlements effected through conciliation will be filed 
as at present with the Wage-and-Hour Division for 
transmission to the wage stabilization director (an 
official yet to be named for this region). Appeals 
from the stabilization director’s decisions must be 
filed in ten days, and the regional board will then 
review and decide the case unless the National 


Board, on its own motion, assumes jurisdiction as: 


above mentioned. 

The board will have offices at the Furniture Mart 
on Market street and Thomas F. Neblett will be the 
board chairman, in addition to being a member of 
the board panel representing the public. 

Personnel of Board 

Labor members of the regional board are John F. 
Shelley, president of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil; Daniel V. Flanagan, western representative of 
the American Federation of Labor; Lew Michener, 
regional director of the United Automobile and Air- 
craft Workers (C.I.0.), Los Angeles; E. E. Benedict, 
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Secretary of the International Woodworkers (C.1.0.), 
Portland. 


Industry members are George O. Bahrs, San Fran- 
cisco Employers’ Council; Keith Middleton, Water- 
front Employers’ Association of the Pacific Coast, 
Seattle; Paul Shoup, Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; William B. Tyler, Cali- 


‘fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Corporation, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Public members in addition to Chairman Neblett 
will be Dr. Paul A. Dodd of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Arthur C. Miller, regional 
attorney for the Federal Security Agency, San Fran- 
cisco; Judge M. C. Sloss, San Francisco, and Marion 
R. Kirkwood, dean of law at Stanford. 


Drivers Change Meeting Date 
The Retail Delivery Drivers Union, No. 278, here- 
after will hold its meetings only on the first Thurs- 
day night of each month, beginning Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4, Heretofore the union has been meeting 
twice a month, on the second and fourth Thursdays. 


Labor Council Nominations 

Nominations for the various offices in the San 
Francisco Labor Council were made at last Friday 
evening’s session, and will again be in order at the 
meeting tonight (Friday). A list of the nominations 
made last week will be found in the Council minutes, 
appearing on page ten of this issue. The election will 
be held a week from tonight, January 29. 


Company Fund for Post-War Jobs 


The Freeport Sulphur Company of New York City 
has erected a special reserve fund of $200,000 to help 
to provide post-war jobs for its employees now in 
the armed services. The statement was made in The 
Freeporter, the company’s magazine, which is sent 
to all former employees in the services. 

“It may be,” the statement read in part, “that our 
business will have declined at that time [after the 
war] and our profits have diminished; for that reason 
we are setting up a reserve now so as to make sure 
just as far as we possibly can that we shall have the 
resources to provide re-employment for our men.” 


Financial Report, 'No. |' Campaign 

To each of its affiliated unions the California State 
Federation of Labor has forwarded a printed report 
on the special fund which was contributed to by the 
unions in the campaign against Proposition Na. 1 
(S.B. 877) in the November election. The report is 
contained in a booklet of twenty-three pages and is 
for the period from June 1, 1941, to November 30, 
1942. A list- of receipts from each contributing 
union, arranged under headings for each city, is 
given, followed by detail of disbursements under 
various groupings, as salaries, printing, postage, trans- 
portation, etc. The report of the certified public 
accountants accompanies the financial statement of 
the Federation secretary-treasurer. 

CITY FORMS “RUMOR CLINIC” 

Establishment of a “rumor clinic” has been ap- 
proved by the Buffalo War Council as a measure to 
prevent the spread of rumors damaging to civilian 
morale or the city’s war effort. Similar “clinics” have 
been set up in Boston and some other cities, 
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Welch's "Yardstick" 


(From "Labor,'' Washington, D. C.) 

The sanest test that can be applied to legislation 
that will come before Congress during the next few 
months has been suggested by Congressman Richard 
J. Welch, California Progressive Republican, with a 
record of 18 years of honorable and effective service 
in the House. 

The yardstick he proposes is: “Will it increase 
production and help win the war?” Any measure that 
does not measure up to that requirement, Mr. Welch 
insists, shall be dropped overboard. 

The Californian had particularly in mind drastic 
legislation which is proposed by labor-haters who see 
in the emergency only an opportunity to carry on 
their vendetta against the American worker. Con- 
gress is going to be asked to repeal the 40-hour week, 
subject labor to conscription, and to impose harsh and 
unreasonable restrictions on the legitimate activities 
of trade unions. 

Would repeal of the 40-hour week increase pro- 
duction and help win the war? The answer is an em- 
phatic “No,” for the simple reason that, with few 
exceptions, all workers engaged in war production 
are working much longer than 40 hours a week. Tes- 
timony to that effect has been given by every respon- 
sible government official in charge of the war effort. 

The result of the repeal of the 40-hour week would 
be to fatten the profits of war contractors by wiping 
out overtime. 

Another result would be to discourage and lower 
the morale of millions of workers who have performed 
miracles of production. That, certainly, would not 
increase production and help win the war. 

Army and Navy officials have paid tribute to the 
effective co-operation of labor unions. Results little 
short of astounding have been achieved in plants 
where labor has been permitted to share with man- 
agement the solution of production problems. 

To reward this loyalty and devotion by enacting 
punitive legislation—to treat workers as they are 
treated in Axis nations—would not inspire the greater 
effort which workers have been urged to make this 
year. 

That would not increase production nor contribute 
to the winning of the war. 

Congressman Welch stated the case in a nutshell 
when he declared: “Somebody in this country is 
working, doing a tremendous job. Before this war it 
took 300 days to float a ship after its keel had been 
laid. A few weeks ago a ship was built on the Pacific 
Coast in exactly four days, 15 hours and 20 minutes, 
and was on the high seas with a war cargo in her hold 
only 14% days after the keel was laid.” 

If labor-haters believe they can beat that record 
by abusing and maligning workers, by imposing slav- 
ish and brutal restrictions, they are sadly mistaken. 
In demanding that program, they are not helping to 
win the war. 

Labor is confident that the views here set forth are 
the views of an overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


Ralph Young, 74 Parnassus avenue, a member of 
the Examiner chapel for the past eight years, passed 
away on Wednesday, January 13. It had been neces- 
sary for him to undergo a major operation on January 
8, trom which he never recovered. Born at Burham, 
England, on June 25, 1882, deceased joined the Typo- 
graphical Union in Sunderland, England. Coming to 
this country and settling in Utah, he transferred his 
affiliation to the International Typographical Union 
more than thirty years ago, and had been a continu- 
ous member since. Surviving are his wife, Annie; a 
son, Wilford S. Young, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Mabel Garner of Oakland, Cumorah and Afton 
Young. Services were conducted on Friday evening 
at 8 o’clock at the chapel of Gantner-Felder-Kenney, 
1965 Market street, under the auspices of the Mormon 
Church, and interment was at 10 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning in the Latter Day Saints’ plot at Cypress 
Lawn Memorial Park. 

Finlay Bryce, 58, of 1440 Willard street, died on 
Saturday morning, January 16, shortly after his ar- 
rival at a local hospital. A veteran of World War I 
with the Canadian overseas forces, deceased suffered 
from chronic bronchitis brought about by gas inhala- 
tion. Born in Inverness, Scotland, on April 14, 1884, 
he first came to San Francisco in 1923, and left after 
a short stay in this city for Washington, D. C., where 
he was-an employee of the Government Printing 
Office for a number of years. It was not until Feb- 
ruary, 1938, that he returned to San Francisco, and 
he has been a continuous member of No. 21 for the 
past five years. Surviving are his wife, Cora; three 
brothers, John F., Thomas F. and Robert, and three 
sisters, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Mrs. Marjorie Piper 
and Miss Ann Bryce. Both Union and Congregational 
services were conducted on Monday, January 18, at 
the James H. Reilly chapel, and interment was in the 
Union Printers’ plot at Cypress Lawn. 

Rene F. Held of the James H. Barry chapel is in 
receipt of a letter from Lewis A. Lumsden, in which 
he reports that he is back on duty again after treat- 
ment for a broken bone in his ankle received while 
playing ball. As reported in last week’s LaBor Ciarion, 
Lumsden was ship printer aboard the ill-fated carrier 
Hornet, sunk in the South Seas last October, and 
although the information furnished is meager, we do 
know he was among the survivors. 

Jack Sebring, youngest son of Mike Sebring of the 
Shopping News chapel, enlisted in the Navy on Janu- 
ary 12 and left for training January 14. This puts 
Mike’s three children in the armed forces. The oldest 
son, Alvin, is an officer candidate in the Army, the 
second son, Roland, is in the Navy. 

Thomas O. Stuart and Joseph Meisner of Pittsburgh 
Typographical Union have gone all-out in the war 
effort, according to the Honor Roll published in No. 
7’s Official Bulletin. Stuart has five sons in the armed 
forces, and four sons of the Meisner family are serv- 
ing Uncle Sam. Eleven other members of No. 7 have 
two sons at the front. 

Herbert Comer, Shopping News apprentice mem- 
ber of the union, passed all tests January 12 and was 
accepted for Army training as of January 19. A 
seven-day stay being granted, he was presented with 
the usual silver identification card by the Shopping 
News chapel on Monday, January 18. Comer has 
served two years and nine months of his apprentice- 
ship and has completed his I.T.U. Course of Lessons 
in Printing. 

William Foster, Examiner operator, started a two- 
week vacation on Monday. Mrs. Foster, who has been 
ill since Christmas, is still confined to her home. 

Harry Young, assistant chairman of the Examiner 
chapel, and wife have moved into the city from their 
home at Sharp Park. They are now located in the 
Dudley Apartments on Sixth street. 

W. C. Shields, retired member of No. 21, is now 
receiving treatment at a local hospital, where he was 
taken last Friday evening when his condition threat- 
ened to develop into pneumonia. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Southern 
California Typographical Conference was held at 
Glendale on Sunday, January 17. 

_ J. C. Jones, former member of the Racing Form 
in this city, and who followed that publication to Los 
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Angeles when it was taken to the southern city, was 
a visitor in the city over last week-end while on fur- 
lough from the Navy. 


Rienhold Trowzer, retired member of Chicago Ty- 
pographical Union, and for more than forty years a 
member of the Fred Klein Company chapel in the 
Windy City, visited headquarters this week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Trowzer are now residents of Millbrae, having 
removed to California in April of this year to be with 
their daughter, Mrs. F. Warren. Na 

George W. Bohrer, who left this jurisdiction about 
two years ago, deposited a Phoenix, Ariz., card last 
Friday. 

Cecil P. Farr, of the Phillips & Van Orden chapel, 
received notice this week to report at officers’ training 
school on January 26. He is now taking his vacation 
before going into active service. 

John A. Berutich of Borden’s chapel left last Wed- 
nesday for the Presidio of Monterey to enter the 
Army. 

William Caplan, chairman at the Phillips & Van 
Order chapel, was this week entered at Providence 
hospital, Oakland, where he will undergo an opera- 
tion. 

J. Cortez, Examiner makeup, is again on the job 
after seven weeks’ absence following a major opera- 
tion. 

Word has been received that the War Labor Board 
in San Francisco has approved the petition of Sacra- 
mento Typographical Union and the commercial em- 
ployers of the capitol city for a $2 increase in the job 
scale, retroactive to October 26, 1942. Decision of the 
board was reached on January 13. 

At a special meeting to be held next Sunday, Janu- 
ary 24, Los Angeles Typographical Union will con- 
sider a proposal of the Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in that city which offers a $3 weekly increase 
in the newspaper scale, the same to be effective dating 
from October 1, 1942. 


NOTE —Due to delay in the mail, the usual copy 
for this page, including the chapel notes from the 
“News” and “Call-Bulletin,” also “Golf News,” 
was not received this week, and only a carbon copy 
of President Holderby’s notes was available.— 
Editor, “Labor Clarion.” 


Mailer Note 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The January meeting of No. 18 was very interest- 
ing. . . . President Bennetts and Secretary-Treasurer 
Bailey made excellent reports. . . . Considerable dis- 
cussion of a constructive nature on matters of im- 
portance to the union was participated in by many 
members. .. . The secretary-treasurer read acknowl- 
edgments from members in military service of the 
union’s Christmas donations, which communications 
showed them to be versatile and accomplished writers. 
... LT.U. Representative Mercer was a visitor at 
the meeting and gave a talk on matters pertaining to 
L.T.U. affairs. 

Ex-President Harry I. Christie, now secretary of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, who was last 
week elected president of the Board of Education, 
has accepted the offer of a position on the official 
staff of the H. I. Melnikow National Labor Bureau, 
Inc., which has branched out with offices in Chicago, 
and also will establish itself in other eastern cities. 

Advices at hand from various sources point to the 
proposed one-half of one per cent assessment being 
“snowed under” in the February 10 referendum. How- 
ever, members should not overlook the importance to 
their welfare of voting at all elections—local, I.T.U., 
or others. A case in point is that of the last state 
election when a local shipyard offered employees 
either time off to vote or time-and-one-half to work 
on election day. The employees took the “O.T.” for 
work on election day. When the workers fail to vote 
and candidates not any too friendly to union labor 
are elected to public office, no one is really to blame 
but the vote-slackers themselves. 
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Has Your Union Replied 
To This Committee's Plea? 


The A.F.L. Blood Procurement Committee of the 
San Francisco Labor Council has been urged to do all 
that it possibly can to get more volunteers to give 
their blood to save a life. Many of the unions’ mem- 
bers have responded to the committee’s appeal, and 
to them the committee is very grateful, but it re- 
minds that those whose lives are being saved by this 
blood are even more grateful. 

The committee has arranged to have speakers at 
any meeting upon the request of the local union. 
Each A.F.L. union has been contacted by communi- 
cation, but some have failed to respond. The com- 
mittce members sincerely hope that those unions 
which have not yet responded will in the very near 
future do so by telephoning Chairman Arthur Hare 
(Hemlock 8966) or Sccretary Stanley Isaacs (Under- 
hill 5812) and request that speakers be sent to their 
meetings, at which time a sign-up for blood donors 
will be taken. 

This is a small part that the members of all local 
unions can take in helping to win this war. 

In making its appeal for volunteers the committee 
cites the following as another “miracle” case, the 
result of blood transfusion: 

Kenneth Manthorne, 19 years old, left Dartmouth 
to join the Marines. 

They carried him into the hospital one night, bleed- 
ing to death, a bullet in his spine, both legs par- 
alyzed. The doctors had to operate to stop the bleed- 
ing, but an operation in his shocked condition would 
have been fatal. 

He had two blood transfusions in the first fifteen 
minutes, two more in the next two hours. The color 
and the warmth came back to his pale, clammy skin. 
The operation was started. 

Without that blood, he surely and certainly would 
have died. Without it, he wouldn’t be in his bed to- 
day, wiggling his toes, and asking, “Doc, you do 
think I'll walk again? You wouldn’t kid me, would 
you?” 

Today the doctor says, “Sure, you'll walk, son. 
With a little limp for a while, but you’ll walk.” 

And the doctors add: “Put him on your list of 
miracles. That’s why we’re using blood—to keep these 
boys alive long enough for us to get in with our sulfa- 
drugs and our surgery and all the rest. But first, blood 
—to save life.” 


—o— 


Notice to Union Officials 


It is the intention to publish in the February 5 
issue of the Lasor Cuaron the directory of unions 
affiliated with the San Francisco Labor Council. The 
last publication of the directory was in the issue of 
September 4, 1942. If there has been any change since 
that date in the location of your union headquarters, 
the meeting place of your union, or its meeting date, 
or if any error was noted in the last publication of 
the directory, please notify the office of the Secretary 
of the Labor Council immediately, giving the proper 
information. 


State Civil Service Positions 


The State Personnel Board announces examina- 
tions for the following positions in the civil service: 
Stationary fireman (applications to be filed by Feb. 
10); girls’ group supervisor at Ventura School for 
Girls (applications by Feb. 11); locomotive fireman 
on State Belt Line (applications at any time during 
the year 1943); janitors and janitresses (applications 
at any time). Further details and application forms 
may be obtained from the Personnel Board offices, 
State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco, or from 
the Sacramento office. 

eee age a 
REWARD FOR JURY DUTY 

Jury duty has its special rewards these days, espe- 
cially for auto owners. Jury members, while on court 
duty, can get special gasoline rations, OPA ruled, if 
they need additional mileage. 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Printing Trades Present 
Donnelley Case to Board 


The mediation section of the National War Labor 
Board was scheduled to begin panel hearings this 
week, at Washington, in the case of the Chicago 
Printing Trades Unions versus R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, printers for Reader's Digest, Time 
and Life magazines, Montgomery Ward, the Amceri- 
can Bible Society, the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and many other nationally known 
concerns and institutions. 

The mediation section hearings, which had been 
scheduled to open on Monday, January 11, were post- 
poned for one week because of “administrative diffi- 
culties involved in securing a complete panel,” ac- 
cording to a telegram which the Chicago union dele- 
gation received from the W.L.B. only a few hours 
before their train was to leave for the national 
capital. 

Brief Tells of Company Methods 

The Chicago Printing Trades Unions’ brief, a copy 
of which has been sent to the Lasor Carton, out- 
lines the history of Donnelley’s warfare against or- 
ganized labor, relating how the various crafts were 
attacked and defeated one by one. It describes the 
Donnelley blacklist, the exploitation of child labor 
under the guise of “apprenticeship,” the “yellow 
dog” contracts which employees were required to 
sign, the Donnelley espionage practices, and the 
“demerit system” used by the unfair printing con- 
cern to squeeze extra production (and greater profits) 
out of the unorganized and defenseless workers. 


Unfair Methods of Firm 


The unions’ brief also tells of Donnelley’s raids 
on the printing contracts of fair shops, which raids 
have thrown hundreds of unionists out of their jobs 
while Donnelley—refusing to hire even nonunion 
journeymen—was breaking in new hundreds of boys 
to get out the new work as cheaply as possible. As 
appears from the brief, Donnelley is well on the 
way toward a monopoly of the commercial printing 
business but has freely recognized the unions’ monop- 
oly of relief for the army of unemployed created 
by his raids. 


Describe Application Form 


Particularly interesting, in the brief, is the descrip- 
tion of the application form which must be filled out 
by those looking for work at Donnelley’s Lakeside 
Press. What with the draft taking hundreds of the 
plant’s best workmen, and other hundreds quitting 
to take unionized defense jobs, Donnelley has been 
begging for help. Beggars can’t be choosers, so Don- 
nelley has had to relax employment restrictions to 
some extent. The anti-union blacklist, however, is 
being maintained 100 per cent. No one is hired 
unless he gives his previous employment record in 
detail, and the application form contains an emphatic 
warning against misstatements, with the added 
warning that “We investigate all statements in an 
application.’ Donnelley “investigators” are well 
known for the efficiency of their methods; they are 
declared to constitute a Gestapo that might teach 
even Heinrich Himmler some tricks. 


Probe Labor Practice 


The War Labor Board is not the only federal agency 
interested in the Donnelley case. The National Labor 
Relations Board is investigating unfair labor practices 
charged against the concern by the Chicago Printing 
Trades Unions. The N.L.R.B. charges are based on 
discriminatory treatment of known union sympa- 
thizers and on anti-union activity by the management 
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in the form of interference, coercion and intimida- 
tion. x 

The President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice is now being asked by a number of organi- 
zations to investigate the racial and religious dis- 
crimination that is a big element in the employment 
policy of Donnelley’s “open” shop. 

An Aggressive Campaign 

Affiliates of the Organization Committee of Chi- 
cago Printing Trades Unions include not only unions 
in the printing industry itself but also locals of 
trucking, building and office workers. The unions 
are co-operating in a spirited organization drive, 
which embraces meetings of Donnelley workers, can- 
vassing of their homes, distribution of literature at 
the plant, and nightly broadcasts on the “Labor 
Flashes” program of Radio Station WCFL (1000 k.c.). 

The Chicago Printing Trades Unions (Room 546, 
608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago) will gladly advise 
all organizations and individuals as to the best way 
to help beat down the Donnelley menace to free 
Amercan labor. 


Labor Council Resolution 
CHARTER FOR LADIES’ AUXILIARY 

At its meeting held last Friday evening the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the San Francisco La- 
bor Council: 

Whereas, A group of the wives of members of the 
American Federation of Labor unions in San Fran- 
cisco, organized themselves into an A. F. of L. Auxil- 
lary some months ago and have affiliated with them 
women’s auxiliaries of A. F. of L. local unions which 
were in existence for some years past; and 

Whereas, This Women’s Auxiliary has co-operated 
over the past several months in every way with the 
San Francisco Labor Council, lending every effort 
to the recent campaign to defeat Proposition No. 1, 
assisting in the blood donor drive, assisting in the 
many civilian defense activities, and in each of the 
aforementioned instances not only co-operated with 
the office of the San Francisco Labor Council, but 
acted on its advice and under its guidance; and 

Whereas, The American Federation of Labor has 
set up a national organization for women’s auxili- 
aries which will issue charters to local auxiliaries upon 
the recommendation of the Central Labor Councils; 
and 

Whereas, The San Francisco A. F. of L. Women’s 
Auxiliary has made application for such charter; 
therefore, be it 

Reso.vep, That this Council does hereby commend 
the officers and members of this Auxiliary for the 
assistance they have rendered to date; and be it fur- 
ther 

Reso.vep, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
hereby goes on record as approving the granting of 
such charter and does instruct the officers of this 
Council to communicate with Brother I, M. Ornburn 
as to the action of this Council in recommending 
that such charter be granted. 


The Cup That Jingles 


By JACOB A. GOLDBERG, Ph.D., 

Secretary of the Social Hygienc Committee, New York Tuberculo- 
sis and Health Association; Public Health Consultant, 
American Social Hygiene Association 

[Following is the third article in a series on the 
subject of “Social Diseases,’ supplied to the AFL. 
News Service by the author.] 

In cities throughout the land the sympathy of the 
public is always drawn toward the blind man walking 
along the street, holding on to a cane and shaking 
his cup, asking for alms. Sometimes such men are 
blind from birth; perhaps their fathers, who had 
gonorrhea, passed it on to the mothers, who in turn 
passed it on to the newly born babes. Without ade- 
quate protection at birth, gonorrhea may affect the 
eyes, causing blindness; others, with eyes wide open 
but stone blind, are infected in their early 20’s or even 
in their late ’teens. We sometimes say “Boys will be 
boys,” meaning thereby that we accept the fact that 
boys will sow their wild oats; but those who sow such 
oats often reap disease. 

The blind we see shaking cups that jingle are often 
blind because the syphilis germ attacked the optic 
nerve. When this nerve is infected by the syphilis 
germ, blindness often follows. Perhaps those carry- 
ing cups that jingle are more to be pitied than 
blamed; or shall we likewise say that the sowers of 
wild oats who become infected are more to be blamed 
than pitied. Leaving out all questions of morals 
involved, men the world over know that if they fre- 
quently expose themselves to disease, they will sooner 
or later contract disease. The price of a venereal 
infection is often a heavy one. Let us not forget this 
fundamental fact. 

Let us not be too harsh in our judgments. Many 
men, and women too, who are blind suffered injuries 
to their eyes through various accidents, from caustic 
chemicals, from birth injuries, and possibly because 
of one of many diseases which may affect the eyes. 
Thousands of workers annually suffer severe eye in- 
juries because they failed to wear goggles or other 
protective devices. Most cases of blindness can be 
prevented, and if industrial in origin usually by the 
use of proper goggles or shields. The more we can 
prevent infection by syphilis, and gonorrhea as well, 
the smasler will be the number of men, and women 
too, groping in blindness, with cups that jingle. 
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Ralph Priest Passes 

Delegates to the San Francisco Labor Council will 
learn with regret of the death of Ralph Priest, at the 
age of 42, which occurred on Thursday of last week. 
The deceased was a representative in the Council of 
Elevator Operators and Starters No. 117, and had 
served in that capacity for some five or more years, 
a period extending almost over the time since he 
first became a member of his organization. He also 
had been a member of the executive committee of 
No. 117 for three years. The funeral was private, 
and followed by cremation. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wednes- 
day of every month. at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
January 15, 1943 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor CLaRIon. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee: 
Printing Specialties and Paper Converters No. 362, 
Gene Cheisa, William Allen, Lillian Compagno, 


’ Robert Hosking, Lee Roy Risdon, Margaret Whita- 


ker, William Cline, Jack Maltester. Retail Delivery 
Drivers No. 278, Joseph Fucile, W. R. Otto, J. W. 
Burke. California State Laborers and Utility Work- 
ers No. 1226, Fred Kracke. Bartenders No. 41, Bruno 
Mannori, Arthur Neergaard, James Burke, George 
Smith, Walter Eastman, Arthur Dougherty, William 
Walsh, Bart Gaffney, Anthony Anselmo. Master 
Furniture Guild No. 1285, Jack Barbero, George 
Murray, John D. McKown, Ann O’Leary. Pharma- 
cists No. 838, J. Henry Kane, Fred V. Butler, Arthur 
Reum, Homer Asselin. Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 
484, Ray Cerda, Eugene Guiney, John F. Shelley, 


W. J. Phillips, Clarence J. Walsh, Henry Blaettler,“ 


James F. Ward, J. Milton Ford, Paul Code. Apart- 
ment and Hotel Employees No. 14, Thomas Conroy, 
Lloyd Edwards, Harry W. Giese, George Hastings, 
William Hilton, A. J. Lay, C. P. Soules, James A. 
Sturgeon, LeRoy Taylor, James Dunn. Retail Shoe 
and Textile Salesmen No. 410; Frank A. O’Brien, 
James C. Dwyer, Maurice Savin, Martha Diamond. 
Production and Aeronautical Lodge No. 1327, John 
E. Byrnes, Anthony Ballerini, Emmett Campion, 
Joseph Lee, William McPherson, Clifford Miller, 
Lejeune Sarra, Marcella Snider, Thomas Toohey, 
Elizabeth Vierick. Millinery Workers No. 40, Edward 
Burkhardt. Newspaper and Periodical Vendors and 
Distributors No. 468, William Parrish. Candy and 
Glace Fruit Workers No. 158, David Dunham, Austin 
Tully, Mary Frank, Helen Keith, Natalie Buvelot, 
Rose Van Laak. Shipfitters No. 9, Andrew Chioino, 
Rhue Brown, L. H. Keel, William Wells, George 
Hitchcock, Edward Rowan, Leonard Brophy, Mario 
Grossetti, A. Charles Keller, Albert E. Silverstein. 
Tool and Die Makers No. 1176, F. Walch, W. Berry. 
Building Service Employees No. 87, Charles Woodie, 
Luther Daniels. Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen No. 11, John F. Coughlan, Daniel P. 
Haggerty, Ross Shoaf. A communication from M. J. 
Terry, president, International Fire Fighters of Cali- 
fornia, was referred to the organizing committee and 
it was asked that they render all assistance. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting 
held Friday, January 15, 1943.) After proper exami- 
nation the following were approved by your com- 
mittee and seated as delegates: Automotive Ma- 
chinists No. 1305, John MacFarlane, F. Mey. Bar- 
bers No. 148, Joseph H. Honey. Bookbinders No. 
31-125, Fred Dettmering. Boilermakers No. 6, J. J. 
Kane. Chauffeurs No. 265, A. Cancilla, A. Costa, 
J. W. Collins, G. Hawkins. Cleaners and Dyers No. 
7, Mary Horn, Henry Romiguieri, Jerry Thompson, 
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Harry Willis. Coopers No. 65, Sam Toussaint. Ele- 
vator Operators No. 117, Rollyn G. Sur, Stanley G. 
Isaacs. Grocery Clerks No. 648, James O. Downs, 
Maurice Hartshorn, Claude H. Jinkerson, Richard L. 
Johnston, James B. O’Connor. Molders No. 164, John 
F. Metcalf. Production and Aeronautical Lodge No. 
1327; Anthony Ballerini, John E. Byrnes. Retail De- 
partment Store Employees No. 1100, Jack Baker, Mae 
Cooper, Dorothy Donlan, Zoe Fiske, Leona Graves, 
Hugh Hallett, Frank Rodger, Larry Vail. Sausage 
Makers No. 203, Albert Koehler. Steam Fitters No. 
509, Jack K. Field. Street Carmen, Division 518, 
Henry Foley, Morris J. Less, David Manuck, T. G. 
Miller, J. J. Sherry, James Wargo, Martin Wormuth. 
Teamsters No. 85, Herman J. Kleist, Harold Lopez, 
Edward McLaughlin, John A. O’Connell. 

Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council dated 
January 7, 1943. From Construction and General 
Laborers No. 261, inclosing check for a year’s dues 
in advance. Notice of meeting of the Wage Board for 
the Mercantile Industry to be held in the State Build- 
ing, McAllister and Larkin streets, San Francisco, 
at 11 a. m., February 4, 1943. American Federation 
of Radio Artists, indorsing the United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc., and will render all possible assistance 
thereto. Weekly News Letter from the California 
State Federation of Labor. 

Donations: The following contributions were re- 
ceived for the San Francisco War Chest: Retail De- 
livery Drivers No. 278, $219.50; Apartment and 
Hotel Employees No. 14, $237; Waitresses No. 48, 
$104.50; Candy and Glace Fruit Workers No. 158, 
$461.10; Lumber Clerks and Lumbermen No. 2559, 
$1,729.10; Coopers No. 65, $96. The following con- 
tributions were received for the United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc.: Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, 
$25; Butchers No. 508, $50. 

Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Lasor Ciarion: Communication 
from I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, asking our support and co-operation in seeing 
to it that the special offer of the Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation is placed before as many unions 
in our community as possible. Report on Special 
Campaign Fund (S8.B. 877) issued by the California 
State Federation of Labor. 

Referred to the Secretary: Communication from 
Hospital and Institutional Workers No. 250 (Arthur 
T. Hare, secretary), regarding wage adjustments for 
their members. 

Referred to the Union Label Section: Communica- 
tion from Photo Engravers No. 8 (Erwin C. Crack- 
nell, secretary-treasurer), regarding the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label on book-cover matches. 

Request Complied With: Communication from 
Joseph C. Tyler, regional manager, U. S. Treasury 
Victory Fund Committee, stating that he will be very 
glad to appear before the Council at its meeting at 
8 p. m., Friday, January 22, and discuss the activities 
of the Victory Fund Committee. 

Resolution: A resolution was introduced by Dele- 
gates Jack Shelley, J. K. Field, J. E. Byrnes, W. J. 
Phillips, G. L. Pickle, A. Ballerini, Carl Davidson 
and C. H. King in reference to procuring a charter for 
the San Francisco A. F. of L. Women’s Auxiliary. 
Moved to adopt; carried. (See resolution in full in 
another column of this issue.) 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Electrical 
Workers No. B-202, asking that M. A. Pollard, 721 
Larkin street, be placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” 
list. Operating Engineers No. 64, requesting strike 
sanction against the Universal Rubber Company, 
938 Harrison street. A resolution was introduced by 


Willlam H. Hansen - - - - - - © ee 2 anager 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - - +--+ --- ~ Mannoer 
Geo. J. Amussen - - - - +--+ - - - ~ Secretary 
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Delegates J. St. Peter, Joseph Lynch, C. H. Jinkerson, 
Larry Vail, Thomas Rotell, J. Goldberger, J. D. 
McKown, and S. W. Douglas asking that this Coun- 
cil commend the American Labor Citizen for the pol- 
icy and attitude it portrayed in the latter portion of 
its recent term of life, and that the Council encour- 
age its affiliated unions to lend such assistance as 
they are able to the re-establishment of this paper, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to Presiden| 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
Brother M. S. Vidaver, and all affiliated unions. 
Moved to adopt; amendment to refer to the execu- 
tive committee; amendment carried. 

In Memoriam: A resolution, In Memoriam, was 
introduced by Delegate Gerald L. Pickle of Electrical 
Workers No. B-202, recording the passing of our late 
brother, Michael J. Sullivan, and asking that thc 
Council adjourn in respect to his memory. Following 
a tribute paid to the life and accomplishments of the 
deceased, by Secretary O’Connell, the motion to con- 
cur in the resolution was adopted, the delegates stand- 
ing in silence. 

Motion was made that all funds sent in to this 
Council for the United Seamen’s Service, Inc., be 
kept in a special fund by this Council until we are 
notified by the local executive committee of the 
U.SS.; motion carried. 

Nominations—Nominations for officers were then 
called for and the following were nominated: Presi- 
dent, John F. Shelley. Vice-President, Daniel P. Hag- 
gerty. Secretary-Treasurer, John A. O’Connell. Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, George: Kelly. Trustees, Jack Ander- 
sen, John Coughlan, William Walsh. Executive Com- 
mittee, John E. Byrnes, Anthony Costa, Jack Depo, 
S. W. Douglas, Marguerite Finkenbinder, Jack Gold- 
berger, D. P. Haggerty, G. W. Johns, George Kelly, 
C. T. McDonough, Edward McLaughlin, Frank 
O’Brien, Wendell Phillips, Thomas Rotell, Martin 
Wormuth. Law and Legislative Committee, Art 
Dougherty, P. Z. Hays, Charles Kindell, Clarence 
King, Ernest Lotti, Jack Spalding, Clarence Walsh. 
Organizing Committee, Anthony Ballerini,. Sylvio 
Giannini, Harold Lopez, William Perry, Joseph Pic- 
cini, Harry Ritchie, Thomas Rotell, Agnes Tuoto, 
Thomas White. Directors of Hall Association, 8S. W. 
Douglas, John A. O’Connell, Daniel C. Murphy. 
Directors of Lasor Cuaron, John A. O’Connell, Wal- 
ter Otto, Edward Sullivan, Fred Wettstein, Martin 
Wormuth. 

Receipts, $2,660.70; disbursements, $3,411.44. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, — 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Elect Robert Watt a Board Member 


Robert J. Watt, international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the American Arbitration 
Association, it is announced by Lucius R. Eastman, 
chairman of the board of the Association. 

Watt is a native of Scotland, and entered the labor 
movement in 1915 while a resident of Massachusetts, 
becoming a vice-president of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor in 1932, and also served as labor 
member of that State’s Unemployment Commission 
until 1938. Since assuming the position of interna- 
tional representative of the A.F.L. in 1936, he has 
served as a member of President Roosevelt’s Com- 
mission to England and Sweden in 1938 to study in- 
dustrial problems; on the labor advisory committee 
to the Federal Communications Commission; as 
hemispheric labor representative of the International 
Labor Office; member of the National Defense Me- 
diation Board, and at present is a member of the 
National War Labor Board. : 

Mathew Woll, a vice-president of the A.F.L., also 
is a member of the directorate of the Arbitration 
Association. 

—————_____¢___.__ 

“At u certain age some people’s minds close up. 
They live on their intellectual fat.’-—William Lyon 
Phelps. 
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Butchers’ Union Representatives Report on Meat Situation 


At the recent meeting of representatives of unions 
iffiliated with the International Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen, held in San Francisco, one of the 
most comprchensive surveys yet made of the meat 
situation was obtained. A report thereon has been 
forwarded to Congressman Welsh, at his request, 
for use in the study of the subject now being made 
by the California delegation in its endeavor to bring 
relief to the people of this State. 

Also, it seems apparent that the far-sighted view 
and advice of labor is again about to be vindicated 
through the establishing of meat rationing. 


The meeting here summarized was held at the 
Clift hotel and was presided over by President Milton 
S. Maxwell of the Western Federation of Butchers. 


Wide Representation 


At the meeting there were present representatives 
of the organizations of butchers, slaughterhouse work- 
ers, Sausage makers, tanners and poultry and egg 
workers, but with the first named predominating and 
presenting the reports. Some twenty-five or more 
California unions were represented, and in addition 
were Butcher Union representatives from Portland 
and Seattle, and those of the retail and jobbing 
butchers and dealers in San Francisco; also from the 
jobbing butchers and packing houses of Seattle. In 
California, the Butcher Union representatives came 
from San Diego, Los Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Santa 
Rosa, Sacramento, San Jose, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Vallejo, San Mateo, and various other cities. 

Unions Stand Alone 

In opening the meeting President Maxwell stated 
that he was desirous of bringing out the true facts 
concerning the fresh meat supply in every locality, 
and that no “coloring” of local situations was wanted. 
He further stated that as early as August 1 of last 
year he had been in continuous contact with Butcher 
Union officials throughout the territory and urging 
that meat rationing be made effective in the various 
localities, and that all present could recall the unions 
could secure no outside co-operation whatever in 
their endeavors—‘thus, today nothing but confusion 
exists, the small business man going out of business, 
meat markets opening two or three days a week, some 
only a few hours a day.” 

Representatives Report 

In calling for reports from the representatives 
Maxwell stated it was desirous to know (1) if there is 
plenty of meat available in the respective communi- 
ties, (2) if markets are operating full time or part 
time, and (3) what percentage the district has been 
cut in meat for the retail trade. 

There were some seventeen reports made by the 
representatives from various cities. Generally it may 
be said they were all of one kind, and with a showing 
that the civilian meat supply had been reduced from 
50 to 65 per cent; that the large packers which had 
furnished supplies to the meat jobbers had now cur- 
tailed or discontinued the supply and themselves 
were furnishing it to hotels and restaurants and 
reaping the profit thereon; that there was evidence of 
“black markets” in some instances; that some mar- 
kets seemed to be favored in receiving supplies at 
the expense of others; that in communities where 
. there are war plants the population had increased, 
but the meat supply was stationary or drastically 
reduced. 

Unemployment in the Industry 

In the Santa Clara County area 142 retail butchers 
of an original 430 had been lost to the armed forces 
and defense industries. In Los Angeles 67 meat job- 
bing houses formerly employed 400 men, most of 
whom hzve now gone into defense work because there 
was no available meat for the jobbing houses. In the 
Turlock-to-Bakersfield urea 52 per cent of the union 
members have gone into the armed forces and 30 
per cent into defense work. In Marin county in 
eight months 79 union meat cutters have been re- 


duced in numbers to 32. In San Francisco from an 

original 1200 members the union has lost 290 to the 

armed forces, 80 to the shipping industry (where 
they are employed at their trade), and 312 to defense 
industries. 

Meat Supply Decreases 

San Pedro has a 50 per cent reduction in its meat 
supply and with a population increase from 40,000 
to 60,000. In the Pleasanton-Stockton-mountain ter- 
ritory the population has increased from 54,000 to 
90,000, and with an estimated cut of 76 per cent in 
the meat supply. Vallejo’s population has increased 
from 75,000 to 150,000, and with nearly 6000 living 
in 700 trailers. Alameda county was reported as hav- 
ing had a 75 per cent cut in meat, 101 meat markets 
closed and a 35 per cent population increase. In San 
Francisco, with an approximate population increase 
of 80,000, it was estimated civilians were not getting 
one pound of meat per person per week, and that 
to supply the Bay area two pounds per capita would 
require 3,000,000 pounds per week (3000 beeves, 6000 
hogs, 8000 lambs, and 2000 calves, all of the aver- 
age weight). 

Various other interesting—if somewhat tragic— 
facts were brought out at the Butchers’ meeting, 
following which, and as a result of the authentic re- 
ports received, President Maxwell has prepared the 
recommendations which have been transmitted to 
Representative Welch for use of the California Con- 
gressional delegation in its efforts to bring about 
action to relieve the situation. 
tions follow: 

1. Meat rationing should be made cffective immedi- 
ately. This can be accomplished by the issuing, 
without further delay, of an “all food” rationing 
book. 

No one can deny the fact that the “voluntary” ra- 
tioning system, after a thorough trial, has miserably 
failed and should be abandoned without further 
delay. 


These recommenda- 


Should Stop “Quota” System 
2. The meat “quota” system showd be immediately 
eliminated. 


The meat “quota” system has proven to be a ! 


” 


breeder of “meat bootlegging,” “meat black markets,” 
“inequitable distribution” and “meat shortages.” 

It will also be apparent that it is essential that 
“meat quota” be eliminated in order to insure con- 
tinuous and equitable distribution of meat to the 
civilian trade in conformity with the Government's 
rationing program. 


Ceiling Price on Livestock 
8. There should be a price ceiling on livestock. 

The present free market on livestock permits large 
packers to set the market price on purchasable live- 
stock to the disadvantage and almost elimination of 
the small independent packer. Unless this situation 


can be promptly and adequately controlled by gov- | 
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ernment agencies it will not be out of place to pre- 
dict that the small independent slaughterhouse and 
packer will be entirely eliminated from the meat 
industry, and the large packers will become the dom- 
inating factors or “meat trust” of this country. This 
has been the dream of the large packers for years, 
and unless the small business man is protected, the 
large packers will become the price-fixers for all 
times, and for all government agencies and middle- 
men and the civilian trade. 


It must be remembered that at the present time we 
have price ceilings for slaughterhouses, wholesale job- 
bing butchers and retailers. It therefore must be ap- 
parent that if the big packers can keep livestock 
prices rising on the open market it will create a 
“squeeze” as against the slaughterhouse, the whole- 
sale jobbing butcher and the retailer, who will be un- 
able to continue without losing money. This of 
course would materially affect the civilian trade. 

Action by Large Packers 
4. Congress should ascertain why the large packers 
have materially reduced their supplies to whole- 
sale jobbing butchers and retail butchers. 

Looking at it from the vantage point of the 30,000 
employees working in the butcher industry on the 
West Coast, it would appear to them that this is but 
a “squeeze play” on the part of the large packers in 
order to eliminate the wholesale jobbing houses. 

Wholesale Jobkers’ Field 

We believe that a congressional investigation will 
develop the fact that, since our country has entered 
into the war, the large packers have been gradually 
eliminating the wholesale jobbing butchers by making 
direct sales to hotels and restaurants. This was the 
source of trade and the life-blood of the wholesale 
jcbbing butchers. It would also cause the discharge 
and elimination of thousands of butcher workmen 
who have devoted many years to this trade. 


With the elimination of the small wholesale job- 
bing butchers, the big packers will become the owners 
of all the cattle in this country, the slaughterers and 
the retailers. They would set the prices for govern- 
mental agencies, small butcher shops and the civilian 
trade. We can be sure that the prices would be high, 
and help in adding to the enormous profits they are 
already making. 

Call for Investigation 
5. That a complete governmental investigation be 
made to ascertain how much livestock will be 
available for the civilian population, and that the 
full facts be made public property. 

There isn’t any doubt in anyone’s mind that if the 
public is permitted to know the true facts, they will 
be more than happy to support an all-out war effort. 

The present situation is, of course, intolerable. 

Not only is the ordinary civilian population de- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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success throughout the past year. x We are ey to be play- 
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Report by Butchers on 
California Meat Supply 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 


prived of meat and sufficient food, but the war work- 
ers in our war industry plants are unable to get suf- 
ficient food and meat, and are suffering from malnu- 
trition. Only recently, Mr. Ralph Menricus, director 
of recreation and welfare of the big Moore Drydock 
Company of Oakland, stated that after surveys in 
their plant, similar to those in every other shipyard 
of this area, they found that the war workers were 
unable to obtain sufficient meat and other foodstuffs 
for their meals at home, and are consequently suffer- 
ing from fatigue and impaired morale. He said: “The 
food situation is so bad the workers can’t depend on a 
meal at home. ... If we can feed them in the ship- 
yards we can keep production up.” 


Important Factors Cited 


It must also be borne in mind that, due to the 
immense war plants and war factories in every section 
of California, the civilian population of our commu- 
nities in this State has grown to a very large ex- 
tent; yet this increased population has been given 
no consideration under the so-called “meat quota” 
plan. We are not given the facts, or any reason for 
the uncalled-for discrimination against our civilian 
population. 

We do not complain; but we think it well for all 
parties to have the facts and deal with them accord- 
ingly. For instance, we are sending a tremendous 
amount of meatstuffs to the military camps; and yet, 
day in and day out, thousands of the boys in the 
armed services of our country very properly come 
into our community—and we are glad to have them; 
nevertheless, it must be taken into account that when 
they do visit us they eat in our restaurants and in 
our homes, and necessarily are consuming a part of 
the meat and food intended to be for the civilian 
population, although their quotas have been sent to 
the camps. In this connection we direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that it has been suggested that there 
is an abnormal waste of meats and foods in camps. 
This matter should be given some consideration. 


Is Need for Restraint 
6. That the killing of gilt hogs should be restrained ; 
also, consideration should be given to the climina- 
tion of the killing of under-weighted range calves. 
We must have a policy looking to the future meat 
supply and its distribution. Our present unrestrained 
policy permits the big packers to control the market 
prices of cattle and the distribution thereof to such 
an extent that the small independent packer will be 
entirely eliminated from business within a very short 

time. 

The killing of young cattle prevents breeding, and 
eliminates from the future market a proper supply of 
meat for military purposes, lend-lease and the civilian 
population. We must eliminate the present blind 
policy of only grabbing for the present, and failing to 

recognize the necessities of tomorrow. 


May Drive Cars to Union Meetings 

Driving for the purpose of attending union meet- 
ings is not considered pleasure driving by the O.P.A. 

Union meetings fall within the category of “meet- 
ings directly related to the occupation or profession 
of the owner or person using the vehicle,” and driv- 
ing to and from such meetings is therefore permitted 
under Amendment 11 to the Gasoline Rationing Reg- 
ulations, it was officially announced at the national 
offices of the O.P.A. 

Direct 
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Income Tax: Affecting Union Members 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washington has 
prepared a series of articles in relation to the federal 
inceme tax as tt affects members of labor unions and 
other wage workers. The first article appeared in the 
Lasor Criarion’s tssuc of January 8. Following is the 
third article, and relates to 


FORM OF RETURN 

Persons subject to the federal income tax must re- 
port their income to the Government on forms, or 
blanks, prescribed by regulations. These forms are 
obtainable from any Collector of Internal .Revenue, 
and. generally from any bank. Special forms are 
designated for corporations, for partnerships, for 
trusts and fiduciaries, and for non-resident aliens. 
Farmers who -keep no books of account on the ac- 
crual method must attach a special schedule to their 
return (Form 1040F). For individuals, two forms 
are used, depending upon the amount and source of 
income to be reported. 

Choice of Two Forms 

Form 1040. This form is intended for general use 
of individuals who are citizens of the United States, 
or residents in this country, whether citizens or not. 
It contains spaces to show the amount of income 
from various sources, deductions allowable, exemp- 
tions and credits, and computations of tax liability. 
As most of the items require some explanation in 
order to be allowable, the form also contains appro- 
priate schedules to show in more detail how the 
income or the deductions are determined. 
,Fom 1040A, This is a simplified report, which may, 
at the option of the taxpayer who makes his return 
on the cash basis, be filed instead of Form 1040 
by citizens and residents whose gross income was 
$3000 or less during 1942. provided all this income 
consists wholly of one or more of the following: 
salary, wages, dividends, interest, or annuities. In 
using this form it is necessary only to enter the 
amount of gross income as shown, deduct the credit 
allowable for dependents, and insert the appropriate 
amount of tax in accordance with one’s personal 
exemption status, as shown on the table on the re- 
verse of the form. This form has no 
deductions allowable, since the 


entries for 
taxes indicated in 


the table on the back of the form are computed 

after taking into account: what have been considered 

average deductions for persons of this income class. 
Follow Instructions Carefully 

A taxpayer should, therefore, consider carefully 
which form would be appropriate for his purposes. 
Whichever form is employed, all the information 
called for in the spaces should be inserted so far as 
applicable to the taxpayer, in order to avoid the ex- 
pense to the Government, and the possible incon- 
venience to the taxpayer, of subsequent check and 
inquiry. 

With each return form is a set of accompanying in- 
structions, and these instructions should be care- 
fully read by the taxpayer before making his return. 

Returns for the calendar year 1942 must be filed 
not later than March 15, 1943. They may be filed 
by mailing to the Collector of Internal Revenue of 
the appropriate district in which is located the legal 
residence or principal place of business of the tax- 
payer. If the return is filed by mailing, it should be 
posted in ample time to reach the Collector’s office 
on or before March 15, 1943. Returns received later 
than the due date are subject to a penalty, variable 
according to the lateness in filing. 

peice Rend eevee, a ety mene 
NEW TELEGRAPH TRANSMITTER 

A telegraph transmitter utilizing electricity from 
the atmosphere rather than from power lines has 
heen invented by Arturo Gilperez, a Cuban tele- 
graph operator, It is reported that demonstrations 
held before Cuban government officials proved that 
the transmitter is successful over short distances, but 
it is not known whether it can be used over a long 
circuit. 
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Buy Union Label Merchandise from Union Clerks 


Phone UNderhill 4127 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of. labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores. Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago) 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that:do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. ; 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
a of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. ‘ 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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